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ried out  completely  in  the  19^-^9  school  year  at  the 
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FOREWORD 

The  United  States'  participation  in  the  recent  vrar 
of  global  dimensions  has  done  much  more  than  to  make  world 
geography  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  average  citizen. 
Many  of  its  residents  have  been  stimulated  to  a  reappraisal 
of  their  heritage.  What  are  those  characteristics  which  set 
the  United  States  apart  and  distinguish  its  traditions,  its 
purposes  and  its  form  of  government  from  those  of  other  na- 
tions, we  often  ask  ourselves.   In  particular,  the  war  has 
served  to  focus  attention  on  the  United  States  of  America's 
form  of  Democracy,  in  which  citizens  are  free  to  inquire, 
to  expoimd,  to  propose,  and  to  appraise  the  institutions  of 
government  and  the  conditions  essential  to  its  preservation. 

Various  citizens,  in  the  past,  have  taken  democracy 
for  granted.   If  they  have  thought  about  the  matter  at  all,  it 
has  been  to  associate  democracy  with  the  traditional  rights  and 
freedoms  they  have  enjoyed  as  a  citizen  of  this  Nation,  Oft- 
times  they  have  failed  to  consider  the  responsibilities  which 
must  accompany  those  rights  and  freedoms  if  they  are  to  survive. 

Any  complacency  toward  such  a  situation  was  removed 
by  the  last  world  conflict.  It  has  presented  an  opport\mity 
and  obligation  to  us,  the  school  teachers  of  today,  in  helping 


1,  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Unique  Function  of 
Education  in  American  Democracy, 
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our  young  people  "learn  the  ways  of  democracy."  Not  just  know- 
ing and  reading  about  democracy,  but  sharing  its  responsibil- 
ities which  is  democracy  at  its  best,  should  be  the  experience 
that  pupils  live. 

For  teachers  and  school  administrators  seriously  con- 
cerned with  this  challenge,  this  project  should  make  a  vital 
contribution.  The  Student  Go\ancil  is  recognized  as  an  effect- 
ive means  of  teaching  students  civic  responsibility  through  worth 
while  experiences.  Many  high  schools  have  some  form  of  a  Stu- 
dent Council.  However,  Councils  vary  widely  in  pattern  of  or- 
ganization, in  activities  carried  on,  and  in  the  extent  to 
which  real  responsibilities  have  been  delegated  to  students. 

Concern  for  democratic  values  and  procedures  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  global  war.  Not  only  in  war  are  those  values 
and  procedures  of  a  democracy  tested,  but  are  likewise  on  trial 
during  the  time  of  peace.  The  problems  we  face  in  the  postwar 
era  are  likely  to  demand  to  the  utmost  the  devotion,  the  cooper- 
ation, and  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  every  citizen.  The 
role  of  the  public  school  in  relation  to  the  achievement  of 
these  ends  is  a  central  and  dilated  one.   "Of  the  many  agencies 

in  the  public  schools,  the  most  effective  for  civic  education 

2 
is  an  active,  socially  responsible  Student  Council." 


2.  Edgar  G,  Johnston,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Student  Activities 

of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. BTilletin  12^+^ 
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CODE  FOR  THE  GOOD  CITIZEN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL 


Prepared  by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Offi- 
cers, now  called  the  National  Association  of  Student  Councils. 

I  realize  that,  as  a  student  in  an  American  high  school, 
I  owe  an  obligation  to  parents  or  relatives  whose  sacrifices  have 
given  me  the  foundations  upon  which  I  am  building,  to  the  school 
which  offers  me  an  opportunity  to  develop  my  natural  powers,  and 
to  my  country  which  gives  me  liberty  under  law,  and  to  my  own 
future  as  an  individiial  and  a  citizen. 

As  a  token  of  my  determination  honorably  to  discharge 
this  obligation,  I  promise: 

That  I  will  use  the  facilities  offered  by  the  class- 
room to  enlarge  and  broaden  my  interests,  to  increase  my  laiow- 
ledge.  to  bring  me  closer  to  truth,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of 
industry  and  sound  thinking. 

That  I  will  broaden  my  sympathies  and  practice  the 
arts  of  sociability,  true  friendliness,  and  helpfulness  in  my 
home,  in  the  school,  and  in  all  my  associations,  avoiding  snob- 
bishness in  my  own  conduct  and  condemning  it  in  others. 

That  I  will  develop  habits  of  reading  and  conversing 
which  will  broaden  my  culture  and  enable  me  better  to  imderstand 
the  problems  of  community,  state,  and  nation. 

That  I  will  carry  on  discussions  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom,  not  to  overcome  opponents  and  gratify  my  pride  but 
that  I  may  grow  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

That  I  will  avoid  every  form  of  cheating  or  dishonesty 
and  will  undertake  to  discourage  all  dishonorable  practices. 

That  I  will  obey  every  rule  of  law  of  school,  city, 
state,  and  nation,  reserving  the  right  to  criticize  rules  and. 
laws  constructively,  but  respecting  them  so  long  as  they  prevail. 

That  I  will  use  my  powers  and  influence  for  the  common 
good. 

That  I  will  pursue  happiness  myself  and  strive  to 
establish  conditions  under  which  happiness  and  opportunity  may 
be  hopefully  pursued  by  every  one  in  my  home,  my  school,  my 
community,  my  country,  and  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

In  the  literature  of  school  administration  consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  Student  Councils  and  student  partic- 
ipation in  school  administration.  Students  in  our  secondary 
schools  are  well  acquainted  with  the  opportunities  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  general  management  of  the  school  and  its  program. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  the  secondary  schools,  of  our 
nation,  three  distinct  student  organizations,  all  operating 
under  the  caption  of  a  Student  Coimcil.  Hovrever,  to  help  elim- 
inate any  confusion  in  the  topic  under  discussion,  they  will  be 
cited  as,  Student  Co-uncil,  Student  Government,  and  a  Student 
Court, 

During  the  many  years  that  student  organizations  have 
been  functioning  in  our  secondary  schools,  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  greatest  value  for  the  student  and  for  the  school  tend- 
ed in  the  direction  of  student  participation  in  school  admin- 
istration rather  than  Student  Government  or  Self-government 
which  is  an  assembly  of  students  democratically  elected  to  rule 
the  affairs  of  the  student  body.  This  is  mute  evidence  that 
school  administrators  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  relin- 


1.  The  Student  Council  in  the  Secondary  School,  The  National 

Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  The  Bulletin, 
Vol.  28,  No.  12^-. 
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qiiish  their  final  responsibility  for  the  control  of  the  school, 
with  which  they  are  legally  charged.  As  a  means  of  democratiz- 
ing the  general  administration  of  the  school  and  its  program, 
administrators  have  clearly  seen  the  opportunity  for  students 
in  self -development  as  citizens.  Administrators  have  delegat- 
ed to  students  through  a  duly  constituted  organization  like  a 
Student  Council,  an  assembly  of  students  democratically  elect- 
ed to  present  the  student's  point  of  view  on  school  affairs  to 
the  administration,  a  responsibility  for  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  school. 

To  expect  students,  still  very  immature  in  the  ways 
of  management,  to  govern  themselves  would  be  considered  unrea- 
sonable, and  to  deny  the  right  to  students  to  share  in  self- 
expression  and  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs  closes 
one  of  the  great  avenues  of  training  adolescent  youth  in  dem- 
ocratic processes.  Some  schools,  under  skillful  guidance  by 
staff  members,  have  had  student  conduct  Courts,  an  assembly 
of  students  chosen  to  rule  on  student  behavior  under  select- 
ed conditions.  Student  courts  have  successfully  administer- 
ed the  school  for  a  day  without  teachers  and  have  administer- 
ed deserved  punishment  to  student  offenders.  Other  schools 
have  failed  in  attempting  such  a  student  program  and  have, 
therefore,  condemned  ajiy  form  of  student  management  and  par- 
ticipation because  of  such  experience.  All  in  all,  however, 
student  participation  in  school  administration  has  been 
highly  successful  and  productive  in  the  development  of  citi- 
zenship qualities  which  have  greatly  strengthened  our  schools 
ajid  democracyo 
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The  many  studies  made  on  student  participation  in 
school  administration  show  that,  even  though  there  was  a  lapse 
in  interest  in  student  organizations  shortly  after  1900,  the 
movement  has  grown  throughout  the  country  in  the  last  forty 
years.  Today  there  are  many  schools  where  the  Student  Council 
directs  the  budget  of  the  entire  student  activity  program,  or 
the  extra-curriculum  program  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Councils 
have  planned,  prepared,  and  presented  under  faculty  guidance, 
excellent  assembly  programs;  aided  in  ushering  for  school  and 
community  gatherings ;  conducted  the  lost  and  found  department 
in  the  school;  set  forth  desirable  and  acceptable  standards  of 
citizenship  in  the  school  lunchroom  and  on  the  school  grounds; 
arranged  for  needed  monitoral  service  about  the  school;  and 
carried  on  many  other  activities  in  the  school  citizenship  area. 

The  steady  growth  of  student  participation  in  school 
administration  is  supported  by  ample  evidence  in  the  studies 
of  Student  Councils  made  by  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary-School  Principals  in  1939  and  19^.   Other  individual 
studies  by  Lent^  and  by  Jones  support  this  status  of  Student 
Council  activities. 


2.  Reported  in  full  in  March,  19^  Student  Council  Handbook, 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
The  Bulletin.  VOL  ^,   No.  82. 

3,  H,  C,  Lent,  "The  Status  of  the  Student  Council  in  the  Class 

A  and  B  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in  Michigan," 
Unpublished  Master  of  Arts  Paper,  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  1939,  p.  o2, 

h,     Galen  Jones.  "Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  Relation  to 
the  Curriculum,"  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications y 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1935 >  ?•  17 • 
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CHAPTER  II 
AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  A  STUDEJIT  COUNCIL 

A  great  many  aims  and  purposes  have  been  stated  by 
those  interested  in  student  participation  in  school  management. 
While  the  number  of  different  statements  may  be  many,  the  opin- 
ions of  supporters  of  student  participation  in  school  manage- 
ment cam  be  classified  under  a  relatively  small  number  of  gen- 
eral aims  and  purposes.  Two  major  purposes  are  generally  agreed 
upon.  These  are  that  the  aim  and  the  purpose  should  be  the  im- 
provement of  both  the  student  and  the  school.  For  the  student, 
the  aim  and  the  purpose  should  be  to  provide  wholesome  and  sat- 
isfying experience;  for  the  school,  they  must  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  its  program.  They  must  attempt  to  develop 
adolescents  to  be  discriminating  and  thoughtful  citizens  in  a 
democratic  school  society. 

No  one  who  has  seriously  considered  the  methods 
which  may  be  used  to  train  adolescents  to  be  vrell-inf ormed, 
serious-minded  citizens  would  claim  that  inaugurating  a 
Student  Covmcil  is  the  principal  method  of  promoting  future 
good  citizenship  in  the  state.  The  total  process  is  promot- 
ed or  hindered  by  the  lack  of  democratic  pupil-teacher  re- 
lationships, teacher-principal  relationships,  the  curriculum 
content,  and  many  other  factors.  Probably  the  most  effect- 
ive way  of  developing  future  good  citizenship  is  to  emphasize 
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it  through  democratic  living  in  the  classrooms,  corridors, 
school  groimds,  playing  field,  and  in  the  Coiincil  meetings. 
Certainly  the  curriculum  must  hear  a  major  responsibility 
in  training  for  citizenship.  The  student  body  must  learn 
the  basic  facts  relative  to  the  development  of  civic  educa- 
tion through  problem  solving  or  thinking,  through  understand- 
ing and  practicing  the  skills  of  democracy,  and  by  helping 
improve  human  relationships,  local,  state,  national,  and  in- 
ternational which  face  citizens. 

The  Implication  of  a  Student  Council  gives  the  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  dem- 
ocracy and  learn  through  successes  and  failures,  in  the  co- 
operative management  of  student  activities,  how  life  in  a 
democracy  can  be  made  useful,  profitable,  and  enjoyable.  Good 
citizenship  grows  in  a  school  where  issues  and  problems  are 
considered  by  faculty  and  students  intelligently  and  cooper- 
atively. 

Student  participation  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  dif- 
ficTilties  which  beset  the  public  schools;  it  does  offer  an 
excellent  method  for  giving  pupils  a  habit  of  mind  that  will 
consider  public  business  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the 
private  citizen.  Pupil  participation  is  not  a  fad.   It  helps 
to  teach  citizenship  by  participation,  just  as  industrial  arts, 
football,  and  dancing  are  taught.   It  is  one  method  by  which 
actual  training  and  experience  in  citizenship  can  be  had. 
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Its  prevalence  in  public  school  systems  may  well  be  expect- 
ed to  increase. 

There  has  been  many  studies  conducted  in  an  effort 
to  ascertain  what  secondary  school  principals  believe  should 
be  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Student  Council.  One  made  by 
H,  C,  Lent  v/hile  in  the  University  of  Chicago  concerned  Stu- 
dent Councils  in  l60  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  listed  them  \inder  five  major  headings.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  percentage  of  principals  who  mentioned  each  of 
these  as  objectives: 

Ob.iectives  of  Student  Council 

Ob.lective 

1.  To  develop  student  responsibility, 
initiative,  leadership,  and  school  pride 

2.  To  promote  worthy  citizenship  training 

3.  To  provide  for  pupil  expression 
h.     To  provide  a  working  model  of  a  govern- 
mental unit  under  which  students  will 

live  22.5 

5.  To  promote  welfare  of  the  school  through 

proper  student -faculty  relationship        1.2 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  constitution  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Student  Coimcil  should  express  the  piirposes 


Per  Cent 

93o7 

69.3 

.51.2 

1.  H.  C.  Lent,  "The  Status  of  the  Student  Council  in  the  Class 
A  and  B  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  in  Michigan," 
Unpublished  Master  of  Arts  Paper.  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  1939,  p.  3. 
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for  which  the  Coimcil  exists.  Many  Constitutions  now  in 
use  by  Student  Councils  have  been  examined.  They  were  very 
brief  but  specific.  Some  few,  however,  were  general,  in  that 
they  included  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  Any  Constitution 
shoiild  be  broad  in  scope,  yet  there  is  danger  of  being  so  gen- 
eral that  it  leads  to  confusion  and  to  the  fear  to  act  on  the 

part  of  the  Council.  Of  the  group  of  constitutions  examined 

2 

for  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 

indicated  the  following:   three  per  cent  contained  no  state- 
ment of  purposes;  eleven  per  cent  had  only  one  piirpose ;  seven- 
teen per  cent  two  purposes;  thirty-foiir  per  cent  three  purposes; 
twenty-two  per  cent  four  purposes;  six  per  cent  five  purposes; 
eight  per  cent  six  purposes;  three  per  cent  seven  purposes; 
and  one  per  cent  eight  purposes.  Of  those  examined,  no  one 
had  more  than  eight  purposes. 

It  will  be  indicated  from  the  study  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  various  Student  Councils  that  the  aims  and  the  pur- 
poses are  many  and  varied.  However,  upon  careful  study,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  fundamentally  all  f ollov/  a  unitary  gen- 
eral underlying  principle  on  which  the  Student  Council  move- 
ment has  moved  forward.  To  provide  democratic  experience 
for  students  through  participation  in  the  management  of  their 
school  affairs  is  the  underlying  principle.  There  are  many 


2,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals, 
Bulletin  12l±,  p.  18. 
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lay  people  who  contend  that  the  schools  have  failed  in  teach- 
ing student  self -management.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  con- 
clusion; that  is,  lay  people  show  a  decided  lack  of  familiar- 
ity with  what  the  schools  are  doing.  They,  as  so  often  is 
the  case,  are  guilty  of  hasty  generalization.  While  one  may 
find  specific  instances  in  which  a  school  may  have  failed  in 
this  respect,  many  schools  are  developing  effective  training 
for  citizenship.  As  yet,  schools  have  not  reached  the  ideal, 
but  if  they  did,  then  that  for  which  they  are  striving  would 
not  be  an  ideal.  Certainly  one  can  rightly  conclude  that  the 
Student  Council  is  being  used  increasingly  as  the  center  from 
which  radiate  democratic  activities  in  the  school. 

Specific  purposes  of  a  Student  Council  derived  from 
a  study  conducted  for  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals^  in  19^+0  listed  them  as:   (1)  to  furnish 
citizenship  training,  (2)  to  allow  pupils  to  participate  in 
or  manage  extra-curriculum  affairs,  (3)  to  promote  proper 
student-facility  relationships,  ih)   to  promote  general  v;el- 
fare,  (5)  to  provide  for  pupil  expression,  (6)  to  furnish  a 
working  model  of  the  government. 


3.  Student  Council  Handbook,  National  Association  of  Secondary - 
School  Principals,  Bulletin  8^, 
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CHAPTER  III 
A  PLAN  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  A  STUDSI^  COUNCIL 

The  Student  Council,  along  with  all  the  other  stu- 
dent activities  in  the  school,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  responsibilities  of  the  school  administration.   If 
the  organization  of  the  Student  Council  is  carefully  planned, 
there  is  real  assurance  of  its  value  to  the  school's  total 
program  of  education.   It  affords  students  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  work  out,  independently,  relationships  with  each 
other  with  minimum  interference  from  adults  and  to  encounter 
mental  experiences  which  will  facilitate  adjustments.  Through 
Student  Council  procedures,  students  learn  to  become  a  func- 
tioning part  of  an  increasingly  complex  and  ever-changing 
social  order. 

Before  the  establishment  of  a  Student  Council,  no 
matter  how  essential  one  might  think  it  is,  there  should  be 
a  definitely  felt  need  on  the  part  of  both  the  students  and 
the  faculty.  Teachers  must  be  of  the  opinion  that  student 
participation  in  school  management  is  an  essential  part  of 
an  adequate  school  program.  They  must  be  sympathetic  with 
the  idea  that  students  can  contribute  to  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  school  administration.  Students,  likewise,  must 
feel  a  definite  need  for  such  an  organization  and  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  grow  in  assuming  these  responsibilities 
that  have  been  delegated  to  them  by  the  principal  of  their 
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school,  who  after  all  is  responsible  to  his  Superintendent 
or  Board  of  Education  for  the  efficient  functioning  of  his 
school.  No  Student  Council  shoiild  be  organized  simply  because 
other  schools  have  such  an  organization  or  because  a  principal 
or  the  teachers  thinlc  one  should  be  orgstnized.   It  must  orig- 
inate solely  upon  a  felt  need  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
the  teachers,  and  the  student  body. 

In  the  development  of  any  Student  Council  a  definite 
philosophy  of  democracy  is  necessary  as  the  basis  of  funda- 
mental expansion.   It  should  be  one  of  participation  and  shar- 
ing, a  means  through  which  students  develop  a  belief  in  an  in- 
telligent Tonder standing  and  appreciation  of  our  concept  of 
democratic  government  and  its  processes.  This  is  certainly 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  school  to  be  a  laboratory 
for  the  students  to  practice  democracy.  Then  the  school  is 
the  community  of  operation. 

The  Council  must  be  an  essential  part  of  the  total 
school  program.   If  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  time 
of  meeting  within  the  regular  school  day,  students  and  teach- 
ers can  reasonably  be  expected  to  look  upon  the  organization 
as  something  outside  the  sphere  of  the  school's  program  and, 
as  such,  engage  in  its  activities  only  in  a  half-hearted  man- 
ner.  It  becomes  something  "extra"  added  to  the  already  over- 
worked teacher,  something  that  he  or  she  has  to  do  at  the  end 
of  a  strenuous  day  when  their  vitality  and  enthusiasm,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  students,  are  invariably  at  a  low  ebb.  There- 
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fore,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  time  for  meeting  and  oper- 
ation during  the  regular  school  day  as  a  definite  part  of 
the  school's  time  schedule.  It  is  also  necessary  to  relieve 
the  Sponsor  of  other  duties  so  that  he  may  have  ample  time 
to  plan  and  to  counsel  with  the  Council  officers  and  other 
members. 

Not  all  Student  Council  organizations  have  proven 
successful.  This  fact  does  not  condemn  the  organization  in 
itself.  Rather,  it  points  out  the  necessity  for  careful  plan- 
ning for  development  and  growth. 

Patrick  in  a  study  of  factors  that  were  deter- 
rents to  the  success  of  Student  Councils  in  eighty  secondary 
schools,  found  the  following  ranked  first  in  importance: 
(1)  difficulty  of  securing  efficient  and  successful  pupil 
leaders,  (2)  problems  of  getting  all  members  to  participate 
in  work,  (3)  pupils  made  leaders  on  the  basis  of  popularity 
rather  than  ability,  (*+)  lack  of  interest  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  (5)  objection  to  telling  on  and 
being  disciplined  by  fellow  pupils. 

There  being  a  felt  need  for  a  student  organization 
by  the  administration,  the  formation  of  a  council  should  be 
discussed  by  the  faculty.  There  should  be  a  vote  taken  by 


1,  H.  E,  Patrick,  "Pupil  Participation  in  School  Administra- 
tion and  Government  in  Eighty  Secondary  Schools," 
Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1938, 
Unpublished  Master  of  Arts  Thesis,  p,  73 • 
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secret  written  ballot  after  several  days  of  continued  ob- 
servation and  speculation  by  the  faculty.  This  vote  deter- 
mines whether  the  faculty  is  in  agreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration. After  the  faculty  agrees  that  the  establishment 
of  a  co-uncil  is  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  school 
program,  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  the  principal  should 
explain  the  purpose  and  operation  of  the  council  to  the  stu- 
dents at  the  next  general  assembly.  There  should  be  continued 
discussion  of  the  Student  Council  by  every  home  room  teacher. 

Sample  copies  of  Constitutions  from  various  schools 
should  be  submitted  for  student  study  and  discussion  in  the 
different  home  rooms.  The  lapsed  time  between  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  idea  to  the  student  body  may  be  several  weeks. 
Caution I  Do  not  rush  in  taking  the  vote  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Council,  for  often  a  council  is  organized  with- 
out the  students  thoroughly  understanding  the  implications 
of  a  Student  Council.  A  secret  written  ballot  should  be 
used  in  ascertaining  the  desire  of  the  students,  and  should 
be  counted  by  a  student-elected  committee  before  the  Prin- 
cipal or  a  delegated  member  of  the  faculty. 

In  a  number  of  schools,  after  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents (a  suggested  three -fourths)  have  expressed  their  v/ish 
for  the  establisliment  of  a  coimcil,  the  Principal  grants  a 
Charter  to  the  council,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
Council  and  delegates  to  them  certain  general  powers.  The 
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followlng  is  an  example  of  a  Charter  used  by  the  Springfield, 

p 

New  Jersey  High  School. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Union  County  Regional  High  School 
District  No.  1,  I  hereby  grant  this  Charter  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  representative  Student 
Council  for  the  school  year  19^^-- ^5« 
Provisions: 

1.  This  Charter  is  subject  to  annual  renewal. 

2.  This  Student  Coimcil  is  understood  to  be 
representative,  consisting  of  the  elected 
Presidents  of  the  four  classes  and  the  sev- 
eral home  rooms. 

3.  This  Student  Council  is  empowered  under  its 
faculty  Advisors,  to  consider  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  development  of  the  spirit,  ideals 
and  practice  of  good  citizenship,  to  provide 
unity  and  cooperation  of  the  students  and  faculty 
in  all  extra-curric\il'um  activities  of  the  school, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  Regional 
High  School,  as  well  as  its  good  name  and  repu- 
tation. 


2,  The  Student  Council  in  the  Secondary  School,  National 

Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Bulletin 
lilt,  p.  23. 
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h.     This  Charter  does  not,  and  cannot,  assign 
to  students  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  any  groups 
provided  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  carry 
out  its  duties  to  the  citizens.  Consequently, 
any  action  not  in  harmony  with  this  funda- 
mental is  subject  to  revision  by  the  Board  of 
Education  or  its  duly  constituted  authority. 
Established,  granted  and  signed  this  first  day 
of  September,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Forty-three 
at  the  Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  High  School 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Student  Council. 

W.  V/,  Halsey,  Supervising  Principal.-^ 
Suggested  steps  to  follow  after  teachers  and  students 
have  expressed  their  desire  are  listed  as  aids  to  the  Principal, 
his  faculty  and  the  student  body  who  are  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Student  Council  in  their  school:   submitted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

1.  Develop  a  philosophy  of  the  theory  of  democratic 
government  for  the  school,  in  consultation  with 
the  students. 


3.  The  Student  Coimcil  in  the  Secondary  School,  National 

Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Bulletin 
12^-.  p.  19. 

h.      Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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2,  Survey  the  literature  in  the  field  in  order 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  and  to 
evaluate  it  in  terms  of  what  is  adaptable  to 
the  needs  of  the  school, 

3.  Discuss  Student  Coxmcil  Organization  with  other 
Principals  and  Advisors  in  schools  which  have 
councils.  These  should  be  those  having  types 
or  forms  of  council. 

h.     Visit  schools  to  watch  various  types  of  or- 
ganizations in  action,  to  observe  council 
meetings  emd  to  see  council  projects  in  pro- 
gress, 

5,  Attend,  if  possible,  a  regional  or  state  con- 
vention of  Student  Councils. 

6.  Believe  wholeheartedly  that  student  partici- 
pation and  cooperation  in  the  administration 
of  the  school  is  an  essential  part  of  any  good 
program  of  secondary-school  instruction. 

7o  Choose  sponsor  or  sponsors  who  are  familiar 
with  student  participation  in  school  adminis- 
tration and  who  are  enthusiastic  about  it  and 
has  ability  to  lead  without  being  autocratic  - 
teachers  who  have  the  knack  of  getting  students 
to  feel  that  they  are  doing  things  worth  while. 
Be  advisors,  not  dictators, 

8,  Begin  with  a  minimum  of  responsibilities  and 
projects,  increasing  these  as  the  Coimcil 
shows  advancement  in  assuming  additional  ones 
with  success:  i.e,,  provide  progressively  edu- 
cative experiences. 

9,  Develop  a  program  of  training  for  Student 
Council  officers  and  other  members, 

10,  Provide  for  the  upgrading  of  sponsors. 

11,  Provide  ample  time  for  conducting  the  work  of 
the  Student  Council. 
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CH/IPTER  IV 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  Student  Council  in  a 
particular  school  will  depend  upon  the  effectiveness  of  its 
Constitution,  Everyone  will  agree  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  its  construction.  Senior  high  school  Council  Con- 
stitutions generally  are  more  varied  in  activities  and  more 
complex  in  form  than  those  for  junior  high  schools.  Yet, 
even  in  senior  high  schools  there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  short 
and  simple  form  of  Constitution, 

In  developing  any  Constitution,  its  content  should 
have  first  consideration.  This,  however,  may  be  determined 
somewhat  by  what  the  Council  plans  to  do.  Those  forms  now  in 
more  common  use  include  Council  of  home-room  representatives. 
Council  of  home-room  Presidents,  Council  of  class  and  activ- 
ity organization  representatives,  as  well  as  variations  and 
combinations  of  these. 

Care  shoxild  be  taken,  in  the  development  of  any  of 
these  forms,  to  assure  that  the  completed  Constitution  will 
fimction  effectively.  The  Constitution  sho-uld  be  developed 
with  certain  criteria  in  mind,  A  few  of  these  are  listed  as 
follows:   (1)  definiteness  of  responsibility,  (2)  ease  of  oper- 
ation, (3)  clarity  of  aims  or  purposes,  (>+)  sensitiveness  to 
student  wishes,  (5)  care  in  delegating  powers  and  duties  as 
well  as  in  instituting  the  machinery  through  which  these  may 
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f unction  and  (6)  adequacy  of  contributing  to  the  organization- 
al needs  of  the  students. 

Seeing  that  there  is  adequate  representation  of  the 
people  governed  as  well  as  ample  provision  for  all  to  voice 
their  views,  is  one  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  any  demo- 
cratic government.  While  there  is  a  great  variation  in  form, 
the  \mder lying  principle  is  that  of  electing  a  representative 
group  by  the  student  body.  Therefore,  in  developing  a  Consti- 
tulon,  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  adequate  representation 
of  the  people  to  be  governed  is  accomplished. 

In  a  survey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Constitu- 
tions examined  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  the  Council  of  class  representatives  runs  a  very 
close  second  with  the  Council  of  home-room  representatives  in 
frequency  of  use.  Of  the  many  forms  used,  these  two,  with  their 
variations,  constitute  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Consti- 
tutions examined. 

As  an  aid  to  those  forming  a  new  Council  or  to  those 
who  wish  to  revise  their  Constitution,  the  Constitution  of  the 

Clewiston  Junior  High  School,  Clewiston,  Florida,  will  be  in- 

2 
eluded  in  this  report.   As  it  is  true  that  no  Council  Con- 
stitution should  be  blindly  patterned  after  any  adult  civic 
organization,  so  is  it  equally  true  that  no  school  should 


1.  The  Student  Co\mcil  in  the  Secondary  School,  Ilational 

Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Bulletin 
12^,  p.  13. 

2,  Appendix,  pp.  36-^3. 
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blindly  pattern  its  Constitution  after  the  one  in  reprint  as 
a  sample  Constitution  for  a  class  Representative  Council. 

This  constitution  was  drafted  by  the  faculty  advisor, 
the  writer,  and  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  home- 
rooms at  the  Clewiston  Junior  High  School.  A  careful  study  of 
several  different  constitutions  was  made  along  with  a  survey  of 
the  student's  lack  of  democratic  living  in  amd  about  the  school. 
Upon  completion  of  the  draft,  it  was  submitted  to  the  various 
home-rooms  for  discussion  and  criticism.  The  students  express- 
ed a  desire  to  vote  by  a  show  of  hands  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution.  A  secret  written  ballot  election  was  held  and 
the  necessary  three-fourths  majority  of  the  student  body  voted 
for  the  adoption  of-  the  Constitution. 
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CHAPTER  V 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS  AM)  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

The  election  should  be  such  as  will  attract  the  active 
interest  of  everyone  in  the  student  body.   It  must  be  conducted 
on  a  high  plane.  Certainly  if  this  is  to  be  representative  of 
a  democracy  in  action,  every  student  should  participate  in  the 
voting.  The  ability  to  vote  should  not  be  limited  to  those  who 
have  purchased  activity  tickets  or  even  paid  their  tax  if,  in- 
deed, a  tax  should  ever  be  levied. 

There  are  many  types  of  elections  held  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  officers  and  council  members,  depending  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  size  of  the  student  body.  Some  are  very  simple 
in  that  a  ballot  is  prepared  and  a  definite  period  during  the 
school  day  is  set  aside  for  voting.  Often  the  voting  is  done 
in  each  home-room  while  again  the  ballot  boxes  are  placed  in 
the  corriders  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  larger  schools  are 
using  a  modified  convention  plan,  which  is  similar  to  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.   In 
most  instances  these  schools  have  developed  specific  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  convention. 

The  guide  for  the  election  of  officers  and  council 
members  to  be  cited  in  the  following  pages  is  taken  from  the 
Constitution  presented  in  this  dissertation.  The  school  for 
which  this  Constitution  was  drafted  is  a  small  junior  high 
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school  of  about  one  hundred  members  in  the  student  body. 

Each  home  room,  being  a  complete  grade,  had  four  coun- 
cil members  elected  by  its  pupils.  The  home  room  president  and 
vice-president  automatically  became  two  of  the  four  members, 
\inless  they  were  elected  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Student 
Council,  by  the  school  at  large.   In  case  a  home  room  president, 
vice-president  or  both  \ia.s   elected  to  one  of  the  four  offices 
of  the  Student  Council,  the  home  room  elected  the  necessary 
council  members,  so  their  representation  would  be  four  other 
than  the  council  officers. 

The  office  of  president  was  restricted  to  the  ninth 
and  eighth  grades,  vice-president  to  the  eighth  and  seventh 
grades,  secretary  and  treasurer  open  to  all  grades.  For  a  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  of  the 
above  offices,  a  student  must  have  been  a  resident  member  of 
the  student  body  for  at  least  four  and  one -half  months  of  school 
prior  to  the  election.  The  candidate  must  meet  all  the  stajidards 
of  character,  scholarship  and  citizenship  required  by  the  Council, 
It  v;as  suggested  a  "B"  average  or  better  in  citizenship  and  a 
"C"  average  or  better  in  scholarship. 

Many  schools  in  preparing  the  ballots  for  the  officers 
require  that  candidates  secure  a  certain  niamber  of  signers  in 
order  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  ballot.  This  number 
varies  from  ten  to  one  hundred  signers,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  school.  The  signers  are  generally  liioited  to  placing 
their  names  on  only  one  petition  for  the  same  office.  The  read- 
er will  note  the  Constitution  cited  requires  ten  or  more  signers, 
and  no  student  could  legally  sign  the  nomination  papers  of  two 
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candidates  competing  for  the  same  office. 

The  election  for  the  Student  Coimcil  officers  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  the  primary  election  and  the  final  elec- 
tion. According  to  the  Constitution,  the  two  highest  candidates 
for  each  office  in  the  primary  election  will  run  for  the  office 
which  they  are  nominated  in  the  final  election.  The  final  elec- 
tion sliall  take  place  one  week  following  the  primary  election. 
Preceding  the  final  election,  there  shall  be  a  Student  Council 
election  assembly  at  which  time  the  two  leading  candidates  for 
each  office  and  their  campaign  managers  shall  deliver  a  cam- 
paign speech.  Candidates  and  their  managers  may  ceimpaign  in 
any  suitable  manner  designed  to  prove  their  superiority  and 
attract  votes.  Unless  otherwise  voted  by  the  Student  Council 
the  final  election  for  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and 
treasurer  shall  follow  the  election  assembly  at  once,  and  shall 
consist  of  a  secret  written  ballot,  and  shall  be  conducted  at 
a  place  designated  by  the  Council,  The  ballot  boxes  shall 
then  be  taken  to  the  office  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal  or  a  designated  faculty  sponsor.  The  candidates  se- 
curing a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared  elected. 
In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  there  shall  be  a  special  election  under 
the  direction  of  the  Council, 
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CHAPTER  VI 
HTSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS  AM)  COUNCIL  I-EllBERS 

In  installing  the  officers  and  council  members  for 
the  Student  Council  of  the  student  body,  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  planning  of  the  entire  program  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  the  management  of  student  affairs.  As  a 
means  for  giving  the  new  organization  a  good  start,  public  rec- 
ognition before  the  student  body  should  be  given  the  officers 
and  the  members  of  the  Council.  They  should  be  fittingly  in- 
stalled in  a  dignified  assembly  program.  This  might  vrell  be 
looked  upon  as  the  biggest  event  in  the  life  of  the  student 
while  in  high  school.  The  ceremony  should  be  simple  but  im- 
pressive.  It  should  have  intellectual  and  emotional  appeal. 
It  can  be  thrilling  in  its  dramatic  appeal  and  thus  add  impor- 
tance and  honor  to  the  council.  Those  being  inducted  should 
consider  it  an  honor  to  serve  the  school.   It  should  be  a  thrill 
and  inspiration  to  them,  urging  them  on  to  do  something  of  real 
service  to  the  school;  they  should  recognize  in  their  accept- 
ance the  service  obligation  and  opportunity  inherited  in  their 
election  to  this  cotmcil.  Certainly  there  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  translate  what  they  do  into  habit-forming  activities, 
By  all  means,  nothing  should  be  done  to  detract  from  the  serious- 
ness of  the  occasion. 

As  a  general  rule  most  of  the  elections  for  officers 
and  members  of  the  Council  are  held  near  the  end  of  the  semester 
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(if  the  officers  hold  office  only  for  one  semester) ,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  (if  the  officers  hold  office  for  a  full 
school  year) .  Still  there  are  a  mjmber  of  schools  that  elect 
their  officers  and  Coimcll  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
mester or  school  year.   It  is  considered  a  good  policy  to  se- 
lect the  new  Council  near  the  close  of  a  Council's  term  so  that 
when  the  next  term  begins  all  is  in  readiness.  This  policy 
makes  it  possible  for  the  old  officers  and  Council  members  to 
conduct  the  election  of  new  members.  Since  many  of  the  officers 
are  members  of  the  grad\xating  class,  fall  elections  and  installa- 
tions leave  the  student  body  without  a  directing  head. 

Whenever  the  elections  are  held,  the  installation 
ceremony  should  take  place  as  soon  thereafter  as  is  possible. 
The  ceremony  should  undoubtedly  vary  from  school  to  school.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  set  up  a  standard  form.  Suggestions 
contained  here  are  an  example  of  what  \'ra.s  done  in  the  Clewiston 
Junior  High  School,  and  are  presented  only  as  such  and  not  as 
the  specific  way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  The  installation 
ceremony  took  place  the  week  following  the  final  election  as 
set  forth  in  the  Constitution.   (1)  A  formal  procession  to  the 
stage  with  all  members  of  the  Coimcil  and  officers  seated  on 
the  stage  (2)  Devotions  (3)  Flag  salute  -  student  body  (h) 
Song  -  student  body  (5)  Address  -  supervisor  (6)  Administra- 
tion of  oath  to  Student  Council  officers  -  principal  (7)  High 
school  songs  -  student  body  (8)  Administration  of  oath  to  other 
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co-uncil  members  -  principal  (9)  A  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the 
Student  Coimcil  on  the  part  of  the  entire  student  body  (10) 
Response  -  principal  and  (11)  A  formal  recession  of  the  Council 
and  officers. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
PLANS  FOR  REVISION  OR  EXPAITSION 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  there  should 
"be  a  definite  plan  for  revision  by  amendments.  According  to  the 
Constitution  herein,  the  plan  for  revision  is  as  follows:  the 
Council  proposes  and  passes  on  am  amendment  by  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Council.  Before  an  etmend- 
ment  csin  be  voted  upon  by  the  Council,  it  has  to  be  proposed  at 
the  previous  meeting.  Upon  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Council 
it  is  submitted  to  the  student  body  for  approval,  but  cannot  be 
voted  upon  for  acceptance  until  expiration  of  one  school  month 
following  the  acceptance  by  the  Council.  The  delay  will  pro- 
vide a  cooling  off  period  in  case  there  is  a  change  advocated 
as  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  administration  on  some  stu- 
dent activity.  The  amendment  shall  be  in  force  vmen  ratified 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  student  body.   This  vote  shall 
be  taken  by  secret  written  ballot. 

Usually  a  Student  Council  will  not  seek  more  respon- 
sibility or  power  until  they  are  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  required.  Many  principals  recognize  this  and  rectify 
the  situation  by  reorganization  of  the  Student  Council  into 
Student  Government  or  Student  Court.  The  plan  for  expansion 
of  the  Student  Council  into  a  Student  Government  or  a  Student 
Coiirt  should  first  be  upon  a  request  proposed  and  passed  on 
by  the  Council.  The  principal  should  then  discuss  the  pro- 
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posal  with  the  faculty  and  if  they  approve  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  (the  principal  is  directly  responsible  to 
them  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  schools  policies) 
then  the  proposal  may  be  submitted  to  the  student  body  for 
acceptance  or  rejection,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution, 


CHA.PTER  VIII 
A  MEANS  OF  EVALUATING  THE  PROGRAM 

The  school  v/ould  do  v/ell  to  evaluate  its  student's 
organization  by  identifying  it  with  one  of  the  three  levels 
of  excellence  as  analyzed  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission. •'■ 

The  routine  level  is  first.  Here  traditions  and  cus- 
toms determine  most  of  the  policies  and  procedures.  Student 
Council,  clubs  and  student  life  outside  of  regular  class  hours 
are  left  to  run  by  themselves.  Inter scholastic  athletic  con- 
tests are  the  really  big  things.  Social  activities  are  run 
for  the  social  elite  of  the  school.  Little  use  is  made  of  the 
potential  civic  values  from  extra-classroom  activities. 

The  imitative  level  is  second.  Here  student  activ- 
ities grov;  up  rapidly  without  plan  or  purpose,  rhyme  or  reason. 
New  activities  are  introdticed  because  they  are  used  elsewhere. 
The  student's  wants  and  interests  are  not  considered.  There  may 
be  a  swing  from  absolute  autocracy  to  extrem.e  liberalism  in  the 
name  of  democracy.  Student  Council  is  thought  of  as  a  game, 
never  becoming  involved  in  real  issues  or  used  as  an  instru- 
ment to  teach  the  functions  of  democratic  government. 


1,  Educational  Policies  Commission,  The  Ways  of  Democracy. 
Chapter  DC, 
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The  constructive  level  is  third.  Well-developed 
out  of  class  activities  meet  the  v/ants  and  needs  of  students. 
The  student  activity  program  is  a  fully  recognized  part  of  the 
school's  work  and  used  as  a  laboratory  of  civic  education. 
Here,  with  all  of  the  activities  and  practice  closely  related 
to  everyday  life  of  the  ccaomunity,  a  veritable  community  in 
itself  and  its  destiny  in  the  hands  of  its  citizens,  we  see 
democracy  in  action. 


CHAPTER  DC 
CONCLUSION 

After  the  council  officers  and  members  have  been  elect- 
ed, it  is  then  that  the  real  work  of  the  council  begins.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  council  vrill,  to  a  large  extent,  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  which  its  meetings  are  conducted, 
the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  school  staff  and  the 
students  and  the  fact  that  the  coxancil  has  been  made  to  feel 
that  it  is  doing  something  worth  while. 

The  manner  in  which  the  new  president  conducts  his 
first  meeting  is  of  much  importance.   If  a  real  attitude  of  re- 
spect toward  student  participation  in  school  management  is  to 
be  secured  from  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  student  body, 
no  act  of  frivolity,  no  stupid  blunders  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers and  no  inexcusable  digressions  should  be  permitted  at  the 
council  meetings.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a  real  necessity 
to  train  the  student  officers  for  their  work. 

Many  schools  have  a  definite  course  of  instruction, 
not  only  for  their  officers,  but  for  council  members  as  well. 
In  addition,  the  new  officers  are  elected  before  the  old  council 
retires,  this  will  permit  them  to  attend  one  or  more  meetings 
under  the  direction  of  the  old  council.  The  new  council  will 
be  familiar  with  the  workings  and  order  of  transacting  business 
and  better  qualified  to  direct  the  work  of  the  coimcil  during 
the  next  school  year. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Student  Council  the  faculty 
relationships  must  be  harmonious  and  cooperative.  The  advisor 
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must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  student  life.   In 
order  to  assist  the  students  in  their  work,  the  advisor  must 
gain  their  confidence  in  his  ability  in  guidance.  The  advisor 
must  be  an  advisor  in  reality,  not  just  in  name.  A  dictatorial 
advisor  can  never  lead  a  council  to  function  efficiently.   In 
such  a  democratic  school  community  the  council  will  be  able  to 
function  and  students  will  gain  valuable  experiences  to  fit 
them  for  life  in  our  democratic  society. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  selection  of  the  ad- 
visor to  the  coimcil  is  of  real  consequence.   If  the  principal 
feels  that  he  has  no  one  on  his  faculty  sufficiently  capable 
to  make  a  success  of  the  coiincil,  it  v/ould  be  better  that  the 
organization  of  a  council  be  postponed  until  a  capable  advisor 
is  available. 

The  principal  of  a  school  probably  shoiild  not  under- 
take to  act  as  advisor  of  the  Student  Council  because  the  stu- 
dents may  be  reluctant  to  discuss  certain  matters  concerning 
the  school's  operation  that  they  woiild  not  be  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss before  another  member  of  the  faculty.  With  the  many  duties 
and  obligations  required  of  him,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  affairs  within  the  school,  but  because  of  his 
position  in  the  community,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  and  energy  to  the  task  of  supervising  the 
co\ancil. 

In  selecting  a  faculty  member  to  serve  as  advisor  of 
the  Student  Coimcil,  the  principal  should  take  adequate  time 
for  observing  the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  the  different 
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teachers,  not  only  in  the  classroom,  but  in  the  corridors,  as- 
sembly, gymnasium  or  athletic  field.  There  are  teachers  who 
acquire  a  cheap  flamboyant  popularity  with  a  set  of  students, 
but  the  principal  must  look  for  something  deeper  than  this. 
He  must  discriminate  between  this  type  of  popularity  and  gen- 
uine, lasting  respect  for  a  capable,  level-headed,  sincere  amd 
sympathetic  teacher.   If  possible,  the  teacher  selected  for  ad- 
visor should  be  well-versed  in  parliamentary  procedure,  although 
it  vrould  be  better  to  waive  this  qualification  than  the  person- 
al qualities. 

After  a  teacher  or  teachers  have  been  selected  and 
have  accepted  the  appointment  as  sponsor,  the  principal  should 
not  consider  that  he  is  relieved  of  further  responsibility  in 
the  operation  of  the  council.  The  principal  must  make  sure 
that  the  smooth  fiinctioning  of  all  departments  of  the  council 
and  that  cooperation  of  officers  and  members  with  the  sponsor 
uphold  his  judgment.   If  the  principal  finds  that  his  judgment 
has  been  faulty,  he  must  inmiediately  set  about  making  a  sub- 
stitution. 

For  student  participation  in  school  management  to  be 
a  real  success  smd  accomplish  its  full  function,  the  work  the 
council  does  must  approximate  real-life  situations,  not  of  the 
"made  work"  type.  Then,  too,  if  students  are  to  learn  to  work 
cooperatively  and  to  live  together  democratically,  they  must 
have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  actual 
school  management.  They  must  share  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams as  well  as  in  the  administration  of  them.  The  idea  of 
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giving  a  Student  Co-uncll  something  to  keep  them  busy,  In  an 
effort  to  divert  them  from  doing  what  they  want  to  do,  and  are 
able  to  do  capably,  is  largely  the  reason  some  organizations 
have  failed.  Make  sure  the  council  feels  that  it  is  doing 
something  worth  v/hile,  and  make  sure  that  what  it  is  doing 
is  worth  while.  If  this  objective  alone  is  obtained,  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  progress. 

If  our  hope  of  establishing  a  citizenry  capable  of 
giilding  a  democracy  through  a  perilous  period  depended  upon 
our  expectation  of  arousing  the  whole  popiilation  to  an  inde- 
pendent, systematic  and  sustained  study  of  public  affairs,  the 
hope  would  be  weak  indeed,  but  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon 
such  an  expectation.  The  hope  of  democracy  lies  in  the  prob- 
ability that,  if  properly  presented,  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  may  appeal  to  the  best  minds,  so  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  best  minds  may  be  devoted  to  public  service 
rather  than  being  devoted  too  completely,  as  at  present,  to 
the  furthering  of  private  interests.  The  need  of  the  hour  is 
for  a  vital  and  well  prepared  leadership,  not  a  leadership  ex- 
erted by  a  few  in  the  whole  nation,  but  a  leadership  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  every  hamlet  and  neighborhood. 

In  what  better  way  could  the  schools  of  America  assist 
in  meeting  this  challenge  than  through  the  organization  of  a 
"Student  Council." 
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COITSTITUTION  OF  THE  CIEV/ISTOII  JDITIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDEIiT  COUITCIL 
PREAlffiLE 
We,  the  members  of  the  Clewiston  Junion  High  School, 
in  order  to  promote  better  citisenship  and  interest  in  our 
school,  and  that  we  may  gain  experience  in  the  methods  of  demo- 
cratic government,  do  hereby  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
Jimion  High. School  Student  Council. 

ARTICLE  I. 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Council 
Section  1,  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters brought  before  it  by  its  members. 
Section  2,  The  Council  is  to  give  advice  or  counsel  to  the  fac- 
ulty sponsor  upon  request. 
Section  3»  The  Council  shall  have  charge  of: 

a.  Lost  and  Found  Department 

b.  General  bulletin  boards 

c.  Any  activity  referred  to  it  by  the  principal 
Section  h.     The  Council  shall  approve  all  appointments  made  by 

the  president. 

Section  5.  The  Council  shall  have  pov;er  to  expel  a  member  or 
officer  for  just  cause  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
total  membership. 

Section  6.  Because  the  principal  is  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  board  of  education,  he 
shall  have  the  power  to  veto  all  acts  of  the  Council. 
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ARTICLE  II, 
The  Council 
Section  1,  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of: 

a.  The  officers  elected  as  provided  in  Article  III, 

b.  The  President  and  Vice-President  of  each  grade. 

c.  Two  duly  elected  Council  Representatives  from 
each  of  the  same  grades;  (Note)  It  is  suggested 
but  not  required  that  the  Council  Representatives 
be  of  the  opposite  sex  from  the  Grade  President 
and  Vice-President  to  insvire  a  Council  Membership 
truly  representative  of  the  student  body, 

ARTICLE  III. 
Officers  • 
Section  1,  Officers: 

a.  The  officers  of  the  Council  shall  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  elected 
for  one  school  year. 
Section  2,  Candidate: 

a.  To  become  a  candidate  for  any  of  the  above  of- 
fices, a  student  must  have  been  a  resident  member 
of  the  student  body  for  at  least  four  and  one- 
half  months  of  school  prior  to  the  election. 
The  candidate  must  meet  all  the  standards  of 
character,  scholarship  and  citizenship  required 
by  the  Council. 
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Section  3«  Nomination  papers: 

a.  The  nomination  papers  must  be  started  for  a 
candidate  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date 
set  for  the  Primary  Election  and  returned  to 
the  office  one  week  before  the  election. 

b.  Any  candidate  receiving  ten  or  more  signatiires 
will  be  entitled  to  run  for  the  office  stated 
on  the  nomination  papers. 

c.  No  student  may  legally  sign  the  nomination  papers 
of  two  candidates  competing  for  the  same  office. 

Section  h.     Election: 

a.  The  two  highest  candidates  for  each  office,  in 
the  primary  election,  v;ill  run  for  the  office 
which  they  are  nominated  in  the  final  election, 

b.  The  final  election  shall  take  place  one  week 
following  the  primary  election,  Preceeding  the 
final  election,  there  shall  be  a  Student  Council 
election  assembly  at  which  time  the  two  leading 
candidates  for  each  office  and  their  campaign 
managers  shall  deliver  a  campaign  speech.  Can- 
didates and  their  managers  may  campaign  in  any 
suitable  manner  designed  to  prove  their  superior- 
ity and  attract  votes, 

c.  Unless  othen-zise  voted  by  the  Student  Council  the 
final  election  for  president,  vice-president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  shall  follow  the  election 
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assembly  at  once,  and  shall  consist  of  a  secret 
written  ballot,  and  shall  be  conducted  at  a  place 
designated  by  the  Council.  The  ballot  boxes 
shall  then  be  taken  to  the  office  and  counted 
in  the  presence  of  the  principal  or  a  designated 
faculty  sponsor, 
d.  Candidates  securing  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  delcared  elected.   In  case  of  a  tie 
vote,  there  shall  be  a  special  election  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Council. 

Section  5.   Installation  of  Officers: 

a.  The  installation  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Council  shall  be  held  at  a  general  assembly 
the  week  following  the  final  election. 

Section  6,  Qualifications  of  Officers  and  their  Duties: 

a.  President:  The  President  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  preferably  the  latter. 
He  (or  she)  shall  be  a  student  in  good  standing 
in  the  school  in  every  vray,  and  should  be  an  out- 
standing leader  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Clewiston  Junior  High  School,  in  the  student 
body. 

b.  Vice-President;  The  vice-president  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  prefer- 
ably the  latter.  He  (or  she)  shall  conform  to  all 
the  qualifications  of  the  president.  The  vice- 
president  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  pre si- 
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dent in  the  absence  of  that  officer,  and  any- 
other  duties  assigned  by  the  Council  as  record- 
ed in  the  Constitution.  Preferably,  the  vice- 
president  should  be  a  boy. 

Secretary;  The  secretary  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  grade.  He  (or  she)  shall  meet  the  char- 
acter and  scholarship  qualifications  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  and  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  president  in  the  absence  of  those  of- 
ficers mentioned.  The  secretary  shall  take  the 
roll  at  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  business 
conducted  at  all  meetings.  The  record,  or  minutes, 
of  each  meeting  shall  be  read  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meeting,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  meeting.  V/hen  approved  by  vote  of  the 
Co\mcil  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  minutes 
shall  be  the  official  record  of  the  action  of 
the  Council. 

The  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Council,  and  shall  read  to  the  Council 
all  communications  addressed  to  the  Council,  at 
the  next  meeting  following  their  reception. 

The  secretary  shall  see  that  the  members 
are  duly  informed  of  the  date,  the  hour  and  the 
place  of  all  regular  and  special  meetings. 

'Preferably  the  secretary  should  be  a  girl. 
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d.  Treasurer:  The  treasurer  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  grade.  He  (or  she)  shall  meet  the  char- 
acter and  scholarship  qualifications  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  and  perform  the  duties  of 
the  president  in  the  absence  of  the  three  other 
officers.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  record  of 
all  financial  matters  concerning  the  Council, 
and  shall  perform  the  usual  functions  of  a  treas- 
urer. The  treasurer's  accounts  shall  be  audited 
at  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  by  the  prin- 
cipal or  by  a  teacher  designated  by  the  principal, 
ARTICLE  IV. 
Meetings  of  the  Council 
Section  1,  The  Council  shall  meet  the  first  time  each  semester 
at  the  call  of  the  president.  Thereafter,  regular 
meetings  shall  be  held  at  the  time  and  in  the  place 
designated  by  the  Coimcil  in  the  by-laws. 
Section  2,  Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  called  by 

either  the  president  or  the  principal. 
Section  3,  A  quorum  shall  consist  of  three-fourths  of  the  members. 
Section  U-.  The  meetings  shall  be  conducted  according  to  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order. 

ARTICLE  V, 
Amendments 
Section  1,  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  student  body  on  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  Council. 
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a.  Amendments  proposed  to  the  Council  by  a  member 
shall  not  be  voted  on  not  sooner  than  the  fol- 
lowing regiilar  meeting  of  the  Council, 
Section  2.  Amendments  shall  be  voted  on  not  sooner  than  one 

school  month  after  acceptance  by  the  Ooxoncil. 
Section  3«  Amendments  shall  be  in  force  when  ratified  by  a 

three-fourths  vote  of  the  student  body. 
Section  h.     Amendments  shall  be  voted  on  by  written  secret  ballot, 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Schedule 
Section  1,  All  members  chosen  to  the  Council  at  the  final  elec- 
tion of  the  school  year  19^+7-^,  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year. 
Section  2,  Election  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
ratification  of  this  Constitution, 
ARTICLE  VII. 
Ratification 
Section  1,  This  Constitution  shall  be  established  when  ratified 
by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  student  body, 
RULES  OF  PROCEDURE 
A,  Order  of  business 

1,  Roll  Call 

2,  Reading  of  Minutes 

3,  Committee  Reports 
h.     Communications 

5.  Unfinished  Business 

6.  New  Business 
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7.  Appointment  of  Committees 

8.  Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  Present  Meeting 

9.  Adjo-urnment 

B,  Meetings 

1.  All  meetings  shall  follow  strict  parliamentary  pro- 
cediire. 

2,  Persons  other  than  members  of  the  Coimcil  may  be  present 
and  shall  be  given  permission  to  speak  at  any  meeting 
on  a  subject  of  interest  to  them  and  the  Council, 

C,  Voting 

1.  Generally,  voting  shall  be  by  a  show  of  hands, 

2,  At  the  request  of  two  members,  a  roll-call  vote  shall 
be  taken  and  recorded  in  the  minutes, 

D,  Committees 

1,  All  committees  shall  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Council, 

2,  All  committee  reports  must  be  written  out  and  signed 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  agreeing  to  it, 

E,  I'flLnutes 

1,  Minutes  must  be  vnritten  up  by  the  secretary  immediately 
and  submitted  to  the  office  for  dittoing, 

2,  Copies  of  the  minutes  shall  be  given  to  each  home-room 
representative,  the  sponsor,  and  the  principal, 

3,  Home-room  representatives  are  to  report  all  Council 
action  to  their  home -rooms. 

BY-LAV/S 
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